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language indeed of the New Testament, but not in
the usual language of later Christian writers. All
through, the colour and tone is absolutely modern;
and what would naturally be expressed in familiar
theological terms is for the most part studiously put
in other words. Persons acquainted with the writings
of the late Mr. Robertson might be often reminded of
his favourite modes of teaching; of his maxim that
truth is made up of two opposites which seem con-
tradictories ; of the distinction which he was so fond
of insisting upon between principles and rules ; above
all, of his doctrine that the true way to rise to the
faith in our Lord's Divine Nature was by first realising
His Human Life. But the resemblance is partial, if
not superficial, and gives way on closer examination
before broad and characteristic features of an entirely
different significance. That one which at first arrests
attention, and distinguishes this writer's line of thought
from the common Liberal way of dealing with the
subject, is that from the first page of the book to its
last line the work of Christ is viewed, not simply as
the foundation of a religious system, the introduction
of certain great principles, the elevation of religious
ideas, the delivery of Divine truths, the exhibition of
a life and example, but as the call and creation of a
definite, concrete, organised society of men. The
subject, of investigation is not merely the character
and history of the Person, but the Person as connected
with His work. Christ is regarded not simply in
Himself or in His teaching, as the Founder of a